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In the fall of 1986, the VCLh Center for the Study of 
Evaluation (CSE) began a year^long evaluation of the 
Constitutional Rights Foundation's (CRF) Youth Coanunity 
Service (YCS) program. The YCS program, funded by the Ford 
Foundation and implemented by CTF, was then in its third 
year of operation in twenty schools in the Los Angeles 
Unified School District. 

The ¥08 Program 

YCS' primary purpose is to help participating youth 
develop leadership, communication and other skills to enable 
them to design, organize and implement comm'<.nity service 
projects. The program is geared toward high schools which 
have large numbers of students from low-income families and 
is intended to focter the skills and long range commitment 
that student need to responsibility participate in community 
affairs. 

High school youth leaders in YCS gain experience in a 
broad range of organizational, planning, and project 
development skills. These youth then assxime key roles in 
the creation and management of service projects for their 
schools and communities. Teacher sponsors and community 
mentors at each school site assist student leaders to use 
their planning ani organizational skills to implement 
programs. In this way, in distinction to many traditional 
school government activities in which students work under 
direct adult leadership, YCS youth leaders learn to function 
independently, with adults serving as mentors and resources 
rather than control agents. 

According to the YCS model, as students begin to Fl.an 
for and provide community services during their high school 
years, they develop a sense of how institutions are 
organized and how leadership develops in business, the 
professions, and government institutions. By learning more 
about community needs and resources, by becoming involved in 
various service opportunities, and by collaborating with 
their peers and mentors, participating students gradi^ally 
acquire information and skills which help them to 
effectively participate as successful adults in our society. 

Further, because effective YCS participation depends 
heavily on students' reading, writing, oral conunication, 
and research abilities, the program is intended to stimulate 
and support the school curriculum, facilitating the 
development of competence in basic academic skills and 
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fostering Mlf-esteen and efficacy. In addition, students' 
acquisition of the Sf>ecific skills needed to organize and 
conplete conunity service projects — for example, planning 
needs essessaents, collecting, sumnarizing and interpreting 
data, deciding on specific projects, recruiting additional 
student volunteers, and carrying out their responsibilities 
to successful completion — also may enhance other areas 
related to school success. Among these potential benefits 
are academic performance, school attendance, improved 
attitudes toward school and self, career plans, and 
intentions to pursue higher education. 

The Ivaluatioii Methodology 

The YCS program evaluation was designed to examine 
three primary questions: who participated in the program? 
how did the program operate; and to what extent did the 
program achieve its intended effects on students and other 
participants? These questions were addressed through a 
series of questionnaires for all participants; observations 
of both selected program*wide events and local team 
meetings; and intensive interviews with YCS teachers, 
students, and community mentors from a sample of five 
participating schools. These activities were intended to 
have both formative and summative dimensions by providing 
ongoing information for program planners about how the 
program was operating and end *of -year judgments on program 
effectiveness. 

Siamary of Results 

The findings of the Youth Community Service Program 
evaluation indicate that the Constitutional Rights 
Foundation has mounted an effective program to promote 
community service and to develop leadership and efficacy in 
its participants. 

CRF has installed the YCS program in 22 schools, 
predominantly serving disadvantaged youth, and all of those 
schools have been able to successfully plan and implement 
school and/or community service projects. For the vast 
majority of student participants, these projects are a first 
exposure to sustained volunteerism. 

YCS-wide orientation, training, and confe' ences for 
students and teacher sponsors strongly support program 
goals. Participants appeared highly satisfied with and well 
motivated by each of the events; they consistently rated the 
organisation and quality of specific components in the 
''very good" to "excellent" range. 

According to students, teachers, parents, social 
service agents, and community members involved in the 
program, YCS students have developed management skills and 



have 9ro%m in their leadership ability and their ability to 
effectively vork with others. Their growth, according to 
participants, has cone from the process of organizina local 
school teams md planning and conducting coamunity service 
projects, processes that were facilitated by programvide YCS 
efforts in training, network building, and community 
linking. Guided at first by teacher sponsors and supported 
by CRF/YCS staff efforts, most local teams and the projects 
they engaged in grew in student initiation and direction. 

Not only have most participating students developed 
skills that better enable them to organise and deliver 
community service, bui. ^respondents also felt that they had 
gained a greater sense of responsibility for pursuing such 
projects — a longer range commitment to community service. 
The sense cf accomplishment from planning and successfully 
completing projects that help others also seems, for some 
students, to have resulted in increased feeling of efficacy 
and significant increases in self confidence. 

Beyond delivery and commitment to community service, 
YCS participation also seems to have had some effects on 
students' school performance. Although based on students, 
parents and teachers perceptions the effects in this latter 
area appear weaker than in the community service arena, 
respondents did report some positive effects for many 
students. In contrast to the direct effects on management 
and social skills and on community service delivery and 
attitudes, YCS effects on school performance appear indirect 
— derived largely from increased feelings of efficacy and 
self*direction and perhaps from a stronger connection to the 
school community inspired by YCS. Because of the importance 
of school performance for future success, the nature and 
extent of YCS effects in this area deserve additional 
inquiry, inquiry which might profitably draw on more direct 
student data, e.g., test performance, grades, attendance 
data. It seems likely, however, that strong effects on 
academic performance will require more direct academic 
interventions — efforts that may be beyond the scope of 
YCS. 

Khile most respondents were highly satisfied with the 
program, it was apparent that some schools had achieved more 
success than others — this was apparent in respondent 
ratings, in the sheer size of membership at each site, in 
the numbers of continuing students, and in th^ number of 
projects accomplished. Such variance is to be expected: 
despite its apparent success, it must be remembered that YCS 
is a young program and still in the process of finetuning 
its strategies and ptwcedures. During the eivaluation, it 
was apparent that the success of any school team was highly 
dependent on the commitment and leadership of its teacher 
sponsor. The number of first year teacher sponsors during 
the year of the evaluation (a year in which only two of the 



twenty two schools were fir^t ysar programs) attests to 
considerable attrition in this area, attrition that is not 
conducive to the growth of strong 7ocal programs. Given the 
positive responses of this year's teachers, however, the 
teacher attrition problem is likely to diminish; further, 
the growing cadre of experienced teacher sponsors is likely 
to result in stronger local programs and less student 
attrition. The issue of attrition, however, for both 
teacher sponsors and students, should be further tracked and 
explored. It is clear that CRF/YC3 staff are aware of these 
problems and working hard with local sites to alleviate 
them. 

Finally, the role of CRF*based program staff and its 
program-wide activities in the success of the program should 
not be underestimated. They are the cement that holds the 
program together, stimulating commitment, providing 
incentives through programwide events, organizing specific 
skill training, building networks and facilitating access to 
resources that local projects can draw from, giving one-on- 
one assistance as necessary, and continually analyzing and 
refining the program. 
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In the fall of 1986, the UCIA Center for the Study of 
Evaluation (CSE) began a year-long evaluation of the 
Constitutional Rights Foundation's (CRT) Youth Coamunity 
Service (YCS) program. The YCS program, funded by the Ford 
Foundation and implemented by CRF, was then in its third 
year of operation in Los Angeles Unified Schools. 

CRF is a privately supported, nonprofit educational 
foundation which sponsors a number of school programs that 
involve hundreds of community volunteers annually. 
Headquartered in Los Angeles, CRF enjoys a longstanding, 
collaborative relationship with the Los Angeles Unified 
School District (LAUSD) . The district has cooperated with 
CRF on citizen education programs for young people for over 
twenty ye. rs. CSE, located in the Graduate School of 
Education at the University of California, Los Angeles, and 
funded primarily under the auspices of the U.S. Department 
of Education's Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement, has worked with the Los Angeles Unified School 
Dif;trict in dozens of research and evaluation efforts. CSE 
was invited by CRF to conduct the evaluation of its YCS 
program. That evaluation is the subject of this report. 

The report is organized as follows: The first section 
presents an overview of the rationale and core features 
underlying the YCS Program. Next, we describe the questions 
and methodology which were used in its evaluation, followed 
by the results it produced. We conclude with a synthesis of 
findings and recommendations for future action. 

The TC8 Program 

Developed by CRF, the YCS program has been implemented 
in t 'enty-two high school sites throughout the LAUSD. Its 
primary purpose is to help participating youth develop 
leadership, communication and other skills to enable them to 
design, organize and implement community service projects. 
The program is geared toward high schools which have large 
numbers of students from low-income families and is intended 
to foster the skills and long range commitment that students 
need to responsibly participate in community affairs. 

High school youth leaders in YCS gain experience in a 
broad range of organizational, planning, and project 
development skills. These youth then assume key roles in 
the creation and management of service projects for their 
schools and communities. Teacher sponsors and community 
mentors at each school site assist student leaders to use 
their planning and organizational skills to implement 
programs. In this way, in distinction to many traditional 
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school govsmnent activities in which students work under 
direct adult leadership, YCS youth leaders learn to function 
independently, with adults serving as guides and resources 
rather than control agents. 

According to the YCS aodel, as students begin to plan 
for and provide connunity services during their high school 
years, they develop a sense of hov institutions are 
organised and hov leadership develops in business, the 
professions, and govemnent institutions. By learning Bore 
about coraunity needs and resources, by becoming involved in 
various service opportunities, and by collaborating with 
their peers and Bentors, participating students gradually 
acquire infonation and skills which help them to 
effectively participate as successful adults in our society. 

Further, because effective YCS participation depends 
hea^ .ly on students' reading, writing, oral communication, 
ana research abilities, the program is intended to stimulate 
and support the school curricu]*am, facilitating the 
development of competence in basic academic skills end 
fostering self-esteem and efficacy. In addition, students' 
acquisition of the specific skills needed to organize and 
complete community service projects for example, planning 
needs assessments, collecting, summarizing and interpreting 
data, deciding on specific projects, recruiting additional 
student volunteers, and carrying out their responsibilities 
to successful completion — also may enhance other areas 
related to school success. Among these potential benefits 
are academic performance, school attendance, improved 
attitudes toward school and self, career plans, and 
intentions to pursue higher education. 

The YCS program offers a year-round, carefully designed 
training and support system to help prepare students to 
organize and implement service projects in their schools and 
surrounding communities. The system combines local site- 
based organization and action with program-wide networks and 
support activities, orchestrated by Constitutional Rights 
Foundation-based proifram staff. 

Key to the program is the YCS team at each school site, 
working with at least one teacher sponsor, teams of 12-45 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grade students (with a few 
sites also involving ninth graders) meet weekly at each 
school to prepare for, plan and implement local efforts. As 
alluded to above, these local efforts include the 
coiq>lilation of a local resource directory, conduct of 
school and community needs assessment, and based on these 
results, iq;>lementation of specific service projects* Each 
school also benefits from the participation of at least one 
adult CMOiunity mentor. Working in close cooperation with 
teacher sponsors, community mentors (volt^uteer 
Frofessionals) share insights into the workings of the 
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coBUDunity, serve as role Bodels for students, and assist 
them with their local projects. Community mentors also 
acquaint students with their professional skills and 
institutional connections. 

YCS staff, based at CRF, support and reinforce local 
site teams and overall program goals through program vide 
training, network building, specific skill and development 
aids, and local trouble shooting. Among the key program- 
vide elements planned and implemented by YCS staff during 
the year were the following: 

OrieBtstioB sessions for teacher sponsors prior to the 
beginning of the school yea?:: These two day training 
sessions provided teachers the opportunity to review 
program*wide goals and plans, to share lessons learned 
from the previous year and their implications for the 
conduct of coming year's plans, to discuss specific 
problem solving strategies, and to become better 
oriented to the teacher-sponsor role; 

Training retreats for students: Held in November and 
again in December of the school year, these two day 
sessions oriented new students to the program and 
engaged students in a series of workshop segments 
dealing with such topics as leadership, organization of 
project activities, developing group responsibility, 
conducting surveys and interviews, and working 
effectively with peers and adults. 

Progrmmvide oonferjnees: Both early and later in the 
school year all YCS students gathered together for one 
day conferences to enhance their leadership, 
organization, anr*. communication skills and to 
participate in h joint public service project. 
Workshops focused on project management, enlisting 
additional volunteer support, running elffective 
meetings and carrying out specific roles within the 
project, e.g., historian-recorder, liason specialist, 
resource directory c^^ordinator, school publicity 
director , newsletter coordinator , etc . 

Program vide public service and spirit building events: 
complementing training workshops are several annual 
program-wide events. The Welcome to America Rally ^ 
planned by an executive committee of YCS staff, 
students and teacher sponsors, attracted 1500 high 
school students to kick off in*school programs to 
assist new immigrants in YCS schools and connunities. 
Two hundred YCS students participated in the annual YCS 
Picnic to benefit children from Hathaway Home, a home 
for emotionally disturbed and abused young people. 
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A prograB-vid# Mval^tt^r: YCS Connunity Beats and the 
YCS Annual Report link all local teams and enables YCS 
students to share their fee].in96 and accomplishments 
while developing their comisunication skills. 

A CSP landbook to assist local project darelopmemt: 

This guide provides instructions for conducting needs 
assessments, researching and compiling community 
resource directories, documenting and evaluating their 
service project efforts, and conducting other aspects 
of local projects. It also includes a comprehensive 
teacher's guide. 

Monthly meetimgs for teacher sponsors: TheS3 two hour 
meetings provide opportunities for network and 
commitment building and as well as for feedback and 
support on projctct activities. 

YCS staff also provide direct service to teacher sponsors as 
needed on a one-to-one basis and actively assist local 
projects, as needed, in a variety of ways: idr^ntifying 
community mentors, facilitating access to donations and 
other community resources, helping with publicity and public 
relations, providing on-si^e training. They also maintain 
r(agular communication with school principals, parents, and 
community resource mentors. 

METHODOLOGY 

The YCS program evaluation was designed to examine 
three primary questions: who participated in the program; 
how did the program operate; and to what extent did the 
program achieve its intended effects on students and other 
participants? These questions were addressed through a 
series of questionnaires for all participants; observations 
of both selected program-wide event is and local team 
meetings; and intensive interviews with YCS teachers, 
students, and community mentors from a sample of five 
participating schools. These activities were intended to 
have both formative and summative dimensions by providing 
ongoing information for program planners about how the 
program was operating and end-of-year judgments on program 
effectiveness. 

QuestioBBaires 

Questionnaires were designed to solicit background 
information about participating students; to gather 
participants' reactions to specific YCS activities (just 
subsequent to those activities) ; and to gain their end of 
year perceptions of various aspects of program 
effectiveness. The complete set of questionnaire 
instruments included the following: 
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ttttdttBit pr«-prograa quMtioimairtt. Distributed at the 
beginning of the echoo) year, this inetrunent solicited 
background infonation and students' expectations for their 
YCS participation. 

ttttdent workshop quest ieimai res. Distributed at the end 
of both the Leadership Training Retreat and the Let's Get It 
Together conference, these questionnaires asked students to 
assess each of the workshop they had attended, using a five 
point scale from "unacceptable" to "excellent." 

ttttdent end-of-year questicanaire. Distributed in late 
M&y, these instruaents asked students to rate and give 
specific exaaples of how the YCS progran had affected 
various of their skills and attitudes and thfr extent to 
which they had acconplished their comnunity service aitd 
personal goals. Approximately 350 were distributed to all 
students who had completed the pre-progran survey. Of these 
students, 221 completed and returned questionnaires. 

Teacher* training workshop questionnaire. Solicited at 
after the first training/orientation session for teachers at 
the beginning of the year, this instrument asked teachers tc 
rate specific elements of workshop program and to indicate 
the specific areas of training and/or discussion interest 
for future sponsor meetings. 

Teacher end-of-year questionnaire. Like the student 
instrument, this instrument was distributed in May, 1987 and 
asked teachers to rate the effects of YCS on their 
professional development, on their students' ability and 
predispositions to participate in community service and on 
their school performance. Twenty two of the 28 teacher 
sponsors (78%) completed and returned questionnaires. 

CCNmuaity aentor end-of-year questionnaire. Eighteen 
community resource volunteers who had worked most closely 
with YCS students were asked to respond to a series of 
questions about the importance of youth involvement in 
community service, the effectiveness of their role in YCS 
and the effects of the program on students. Of thesp 
volunteers, 13 (72%) completed and returned questionnaires. 

Conunity agency end-of-year questionnaire. Fifty 
community agencies with whom YCS students had worked were 
asked for their pore ptions of the importance of school- 
based community seivice programs, and the effectiveness of 
the YCS program in preparing students for community service 
responsibilities. Thirty-nine (78%) community agency 
representatives completed and returned their questionnaires. 

Note that because of the amount of start-up time 
typically associated with intial entry into the YCS program, 
schools in the first year of program implementation were 
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specif 1^ illy •xcludftd from the beginning* and end-of»year 
questionnaire st^jdies. 

Obseinratieiis and Zfitexrieva 

Supplementing this questionnaire data were oboervations 
and .interviews during core program-vide events, and closeup 
analyi^is of teas wperations in five schools. 

CSE staff observed three progran-vide events to get a 
first-hand view of program operations, participating 
students and teachers from all sites, the nature of their 
interactions, and participants' reactions to the program as 
well as to the specific events. The initial two-day teacher 
orientation/training session, the two-day Leader&hip 
Training Retreat, and the Let's Get It Together conference 
were the subjects of observations; participant interviews 
were also conducted during these occasions. 

Additional observations of team meetings and interviews 
with yes students and teachers also were conducted in five 
schools selected for more intensive study. The purpose of 
thosa observations and interviews were to get a ^ ^re 
detailed picture of hov local school programs o^ arated and 
how they affected studer/cs — especially in the growth of 
their leadership and communications skills. 

The five schools selected for this more intensive study 
were chosen to represent common f^mographic patterns {based 
on ethnicity and socioeconomic status) in the Los Angeles 
Unified Schools District. Of the five school selected, 
three were in their third year of operations and two were in 
their second yehr. 

RESULTS 

The results section which follows is organized by the 
primary evaluation qpiestions driving the utudy, combining 
all sources of relevant data: 

Who participated in the prugram? 

How did the program operate? 

To what extent did the program achieve its intended 
effect ? 

Who Fartioipated in the Program? 

fartioipatimg soh^ls. As was mentioned earlier in 
this report, YCS currently operates in 22 UkUSD high 
schools. Because low income students are a particular 
target. Table 1 exr ^ines the socioeconomic status oi' these 
schools. This table shows the SES rank of these schools 
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compared to the total pool of 800 high schools within the 
state • 

Table 1 

SES Rank of Participating Schools 
(N-22) 



Hlah School 




Jordan 


1 


Fremont 


3 


Jttffttrson 


4 


Washington 


7 


Lincoln 


9 


Manual Arts 


12 


Rooseve] t 


15 


Belmont 


23 


Huntington Park 


29 


Franklin 


36 


Los Angeles 


110 


Polytechnic 


176 


San Pedro 


251 


Venice 


276 


Hamilton 


339 


Van Nuys 


362 


Canoga Park 


429 


Grant 


473 


Fairfax 


526 


Nestchester 


651 


Granada Hills 


707 


University 


728 



These rankings indicate that over half of the YCS 
schools (12) fall in the lowest qiarter of the statewide 
school population; and over seventy-five percent are ranked 
in the lower half of the state's SES distribution. 

Of the 22 current YCS schools, two were in their first 
year of inplementation (these, recall, were excluded fron 
end of year questionnaire solicitation) ; ten were in their 
second year of implenentation; and the renaining ten were in 
their third year. It is of interest to note that all of the 
latter schools (in fact the first to enter the YCS program) 
rank socioeconcnically below the lowest quarter of state 
schools. In contrast, the newest schools to the program, 
those in their first year during the evaluation, were in the 
top 20 percent of schools on the SES dimension. 

Vsrtioipstimg students. Based on those who oompleted 
the pre«*program questionnaire. Table 2 displays the 
distribution of YCS students by grade level and years of 
participation. The figures indicate that tenth graae 
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•tudonts in thair first yaar of progran participation are 
tha typical participants, rapraaanting alnoat half tha total 
pool. Sacond aoat connon ara alavanth grade students in 
their second year of participation, representing just under 
a fifth of respondents. 

This pattern is consistent vit'.i tlie YCS practice of 
recruiting new aeabers from the tenth grade and with their 
expectation that because of such things as involvement in 
other school leadership activities and student-school 
transiency, participation Bay veil drop out after the first 
or second year. In fact, the YCS prograa design anticipates 
12 tenth grade students as a base for each year, vith the 
first cohort of tenth graders diminishing to 8 students as 
second year eleventh graders and to 4 students as third year 
twelfth graders. The figures in Table 2 suggest, however, 
that the drop-off rate is higher than originally 
anticipated, an incidence worthy of further exploration. 



Table 2; 

Grade Levels bv Humber of Years in YCS fW»358^ 



Years in YCS 

Grade Ifij^ Xfi^ 

9th 6.4% (23) - - 6.4% (23) 

10th 44.1%(158) 1.1%(4) - 45.3%(162) 

11th 17.9%(64) 18.7%(67) - 36.6%(131) 

12th 2.5%(9) 4.21(15) d. 01(18) 11.7%(42) 

Total 70.9%(254) 24.01(86) 5.0%(18) 100%(358) 



Given the interest of YCS in involving students who 
otherwise aight be uninvolved in school activities, Table 3 
shotfs the proportion of responding students who attend high 
school outside their hone comnunity (a fairly cotjnon 
situation in overcrowded lAUSD) , a status which typically 
retracts from school involveaent. While YCS progress are 
cfrawing priaarily fron their schools' residence area, note 
that they are attracting a substantial ninority of students 
who reside outside the neighborhood area. The reality of 
lAUSD overcrowding and demographics suggests that students 
in this latter category tend to be minority students who are 
bussed, through either voluntary desegregation prograas or 
involuntary capacity Qdjustaent prograas, froa their 
overcrowded neighborhoods to less crowded schools. 
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Table 3 : 

Miiinh^r Qf Students Attending School In Home Comipunitv 

Yes Hfi 

262 96 
(73%) (27%) 



Because YCS aims to give students sxperience in public 
service and to equip then with the skills and attitudes to 
pursue such projects, students previous experience in this 
area is of interest. Table 4, shoving the number of 
respondents who have done volunteer work prior to or in 
addition to YCS, indicates that the great majority of 
respondents, nearly three-quarters, were introduced to 
volunteer work for the first time with their entry into the 
YCS program. 



Table 4! 
Number of Students 

Who Have Done Volunteer Work in Addition to YCS fN«358^ 

Yes lie 
101 257 
(28%) (72%) 



Content analysis of the written commentary provided 
with this item suggests that YCS was a first involvement 
with sustained volunteer activity for even greater numbers 
of students. Those claiming some prior experience with 
volunteer vork described these activities as such things as 
baby^it::lrfg, visiting a convalescent home, helping in a fund 
raises. .:ot. that these activities connote relatively short 
term -^x\ rws inA not the kind of sustained volunteerism 
as8o.;iat'C»rj 1^ YCS participation. Further, the kinds of 
actiw'Hie^;^ '^.ddents mentioned typically involve a high 
degr«^e ni: jidult control and supervision — different from 
th^ kiu:^ of student initiated effort associated with YCS. 
It se^ms very likely, then, that for the vast najority of 
students, their participation in YCS was a first exposure to 
long-term, self*directed volunteerism. 

What other opportunities for responsibility outside 
school and home had YCS students had prior to their YCS 
participation? Table 5 shows the proportion of rsspondents 
who had ever held a paying part-tine or sxammer job. The 
results indicate that about two-thirds of the respondents 
had not had the responsibility of paid enployMnt (although 
perhaps if students were employed, they would not have time 
lor YCS involvement) . 
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Mumber of students Who Have Ever Had a Paying Part-time or 

fitimm^r >Tob fN«358^ 



What did students expect from their participation in 
yes? Four itens on the pre-progran questionnaire focused on 
student aspirations. Asked to state their primary reason 
for deciding either to join or to continue in a YCS team, 
students most frequently offered the following types of 
reasons, in descending order of occurrence: 

service orientation, e.g., to help the school and/or 
community 

social orientation, e.g., to be involved in group 
activities, to be involved with and/ or meet new people 

yes prior success/reputation, e.g., had heard about 
yes's excellent qualities, because last year's 
activities were rewarding 

Practical skills orientation, e.g., to gain practical 
experience, to help prepare for a career, to help 
prepare for college, to have a new learning experience 

Leadership orientation, e.g., to gain or enhance 
leadership skills, to become a leader in the future 



A related item on the questionnaire asked students to 
state the area in which they would most like to improve by 
their participation in yes. The areas they mentioned Bost 
frequently were: 

Self management and planning skills, e.g., work habits, 
self^discipline, planning or organizing skills, 
responsibility, time management 

self«>concept, e.g., self-confidence, self-esteem, 
emotional strength 

communication skills, e.g., ability to work with 
others, social skills, speaking, language srts 

leadership skills 

The next item in this series asked students what they 
hoped to be able to give to their school and community 



Yes 



238 
(67%) 



120 
(33%) 
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through th^ir involvraent in YCS. The central themes in 
their responses involved improving their comnunities, 
improving their schools, and helping people in need, with 
little elaboration provided. 

The final item in this group asked students vhat they 
hoped to achieve for themselves by participation in a YCS 
project. Analysis of responses here indicated that students 
were most concerned with: 

gaining a sense of satisfaction and accompli shnent from 
helping others 

learning how to help and work with others 

acquiring or improving their leadership skills 

gaining self-worth e.g., sense of responsibility, 
self-confidence or esteem, earning trust 

gaining practical knowledge and skills 

Note that the majority of responses showed a dual 
concern for self and others. On the one hand, student 
aspirations clearly reveal an outward, altruistic 
orientation, a desire to be of some help to others and to 
improve their communities. On the other hand, student 
aspirations also point directly inward, suggesting that they 
foresaw clear benefits for themselves in su^th activities. 

■ow Did The Program operate? 

This section of the report details the more formative 
aspects of the evaluation inquiry which investigated the 
nature of and participants' reactions to specific YCS 
program activities. These activities included the initial 
training workshop held for teacher sponsors early in the 
year; the initial orientation and training sessions held for 
students; the midyear student training conference; and a 
sample of local team meetings. The selection includes key 
activities for each of the core YCS participant groups, 
i.e*, students and teacher sponsors. Because these 
activities also were spaced over the full year, their 
observation permitted changes over time in student and/or 
teacher behavior and attitudes to be noted. 

Teaoher oriemtatioa and traiaimg. In September, 1986, 
YCS Staff organised and held an orientation and training 
aession for all teacher sponsors. The session focused on 
teachers' responsibilities in YCS, YCS-devel^oped resources 
for facilitating local team and project development, and 
strategies for assuring effective local projects. Because 
both new and returning YCS sponsors attended, the session 
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also provided opportunities to share experiences and 
previous lessons learned. 

Responses froB the tventy-tvo teacher sponsors who 
attended suggest that the training activity was highly 
successful. As their quality ratings in Table 6 show, 
teachers judged alaost all the workshop and discussion 
segments as very good to excellent. They were particularly 
iapressed with the YCS docunentary video and the resource 
handbook, two exportable products which have been carefully 
developed by YCS staff. The session on skill builders 
(student workbooks for specific skill development) was a 
relative weakness compared to other segments, but still 
received good ratings from most participants. 



Table 6! 

Teacher Ratings of Initial Training Workshop fN«22) 



WorkshoD CoBDonent 




Introduction to Skill Builders 


3 


.9 


Handbook as a Resource Guide 


4 


.8 


Comnunity Networking Activity 


4 


.4 


Student Recruitnent and Ongoing Involvement, 


4 


.6 


Planning, and Review 
Projects' Discussion 






4 


.2 


Public Relations Discussion 


4 


.3 


Open Agenda Segments 


4 


.4 


YCS Documentary Video 


4 


.7 


Overall Rating 


1<A 



Ratings were on a five-point scale from ** unacceptable** 
to "^excellent**. 



The uniformly high ratings also suggest that both new 
and returning teachers were highly satisfied with the 
sessions. Table 7 shows how th^ attendees were distributed 
by years of service in YCS, figures which mirror the 
programwide distribution. 



Table 7: 

Distribution of Teacher Sponsors bv Years in YCS fN«22) 
Beginning 

First Year Second Year Third Year 

10 (45%) 8 (36%) 4 (18%) 
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TMcher sponsors also vers 
future discussion and training, 
suggestions were the following: 



asked to suggest topics for 
ABong their principal 



pluralism and working with nulti-ethnic groups 

group dynamics 

resource development 

public relations 

student motivation 

project development 

YCS-curriculum connections 

These topics, and others that surfaced to meet program 
contingencies, were foci for monthly teacher sponsor 
meetings that CRF organized monthly during the remainder of 
the school year. 

Leadership TraiBimg Retreat. Because CRF wanted to 
provide students with an esprit de corps and skill building 
experience in a non-school setting, they planned a two-day, 
overnight retreat for YCS students and their teacher 
sponsors. The large number of students involved in YCS 
necessitated the provision of two nearly identical retreats, 
one in November and the second in December, 1986, with 
approximately half of the studA^^ts and their teacher 
sponsors in residence at each. 

The primary function of the retreat was to orient new 
students to YCS goals and objectives. The agenda featured a 
varied program of activities, including group-building 
exercises, simulations, role plays and discussion sessions 
focused on the qualities of leatlsrship, human relations, 
community problems and needs, and how YCS projects could 
help people and improve their communities. The agenda also 
featured ample opportunities for social interaction. 

Observation of the first retreat and analysis of 
student questionnaire results indicated that the two days 
were highly valued and very well«-received. [It]... was the 
most exciting retreat I ever attended,** commented one 
student;**. . .was a great, f unfilled, and rewarding weekend,** 
concurred another. Students appeared highly motivated to 
begin their YCS projects, and in fact resource speakers at 
the retreat spurred specific school projects. Several school 
teams, for example, followed up by participating in D.A.R.E 
(Drug Abuse Resistance Education) visits to elementary 
school classrooms. One or two logistical improvements were 
made in preparation for the second retreat, which was 
identical in content and focus to the first. 

Reactions to the second retreat were similarly 
positive. Because there were no significant differences in 
student ratings on the two occasions, the two sets of 
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•valuation data vara aargad and appaar in Tabla 8. All 
aaaaions conaiatantly vara highly ratad, vith aaan ratings 
batvaan **vary good** and **axcallant** 

Evaluation P^aults of tha Laadership Training Ratraats 



Activity BfttJjig 

What ^ a a Laadar? (diacuaaion) 4.4 

Comnunity Building (introductions & Bap akilla) 4.3 
fVhat^a in a Diffaranca (race & huaan relations 

diacuaaion) 4.5 

School Exchanges (role plays) 4.6 

Conducting Zntervievs (vith comnunity leaders) 4.5 
Group Problen Solving (hov to address group 

concerns) 4.5 

Overall Rating 4,5 



Results based on a five-point rating scale, ranging 
fron unacceptable to excellent. 



**Lat'a Oat it Together" Coafereaoe. In February of 
1987, CRF conducted a one-day conference bringing together 
alaost 200 YCS students and their teacher aponsors. As vas 
Bantionad in the introduction to this report, this event vas 
intended to reinforce the skills students and teachers 
needed to plan and aanage local projects; to strengthen 
tactical akills for service delivery; and to enhance 
connitBent to both YCS and local team progress. The event 
vas hosted by Grant High School ^s YCS tean vhich contributed 
heavily to its planning and inplaaientation (and provided the 
afternoon entertainaent, a akit). Students chose from among 
a variety of vorkshops, including those aimed at the 
development of specific leadership and project development 
akilla, e.g., running a meeting, conducting telephone 
aurveys, and thoaa preparatory to YCS program-vide aervice 

Srojacta and opportunities, e.g.. Welcome to America, 
athavay Home Picnic, etc. Reaourca p^^iopla from community 
agenciea also vara on hand to present students vith 
volunteer opportunities, e.g.. Wilderness Fair, and to ahare 
tha challenge of community vork. 

Local school teama vare encouraged to organize and 
diaparae thamsalvea ao that tha team aa a vhola would have 
the benefit of all relevant workshops. In this way, each 
team had rapresentativea attand;lng the various workahop 
aagmants, and theae rapreaantativea than reported back to 
their team what they had learned. Like the training 
retreat, this conference alao provided opportunities for 
rocial interaction between atudanta from different achools. 
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The results of student ratings, shown in Table 9, 
indicate that students were very positive about the 
conference experience, an event which included .making 
new friends, exchanging ideas, having fun, and coming hone 
with bright, new ideas that will help improve the school and 
community.** Again, students consistently rat^d all segments 
in the ••very good^* to ••excellent^* range. 



Table 9: 

Evaluation Results of the ••Let^s Get it Together »• Conference 

(N«178) 



AgtivitY Baling 

yes Group Management and Team Building 4.6 

The Art of Telephone Use 4.4 

Making Projects Happen: From Initiative 4.4 
to Follow-through 

Effective Communication Skills 4.5 

Newsletter: The YCS Communication Lifeline 4.3 

The Great Project Search 4.3 

Drug Use, Drug Abuse 4.7 

Working with Senior Citizens 4.6 

Assisting Retarded Youth and Adults 4.5 

Making Use of the Great Outdoors 4.4 

Community Beautification 4.5 

Welcome to America 4.6 

YCS Picnic 4.4 
Year End Celebration Conference of 

Youth Community Services 4.4 

Overall Rating 4>5 



Weekly meetings of school teems. During the school 
year, each local YCS team met on an average of twice weekly 
— two lunch meetings or one lunch and one afterschool 
meetings — to plan for membership recruitment, to hear 
presentations, decide on projects, plan and organize 
specific activities, hear reports about progress toward 
those activities and evaluate the process and outcomes of 
those completed. 

Guided initially by teacher sponsors and supported by 
procedures in the YCS handbook and training, students are 
intended to be in charge during the meetings end to have 
genuine responsibility both for decisionmaking and for 
deploying themselves to assure successful project 
completion. Observations of a sample of meetings at mid to 
end of year indicated that students generally had assumed 
such responsibilities: All observed meetings were chaired by 
students and featured predominantly student-initiated 
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transactions: prograss raporta on apacific dalagatad taaks 
and projacta, raquaata for aaaiatanco and problam aolving 
diacuaaions, and dabriafings and faadback on cosplatad 
pro j acta. 

Convaraationa with taachara and atudanta auggaatad that 
paasing raaponaibility and control from taachar to atudants 
had raqpiirad aignif leant patianca and affort. Bacauaa in 
nany caaaa taachara had diractly racruitad aaabara and 
atudanta had fav axpariancaa in laadarahip, taachara vara 
parcaivad aa in control and raliad on for authority. As one 
atudant coniantad, "It irasn't aaay to gat organized, but now 
ve can hold organized neetinga.** 

The prograa's freqpient aucceas in achieving atudant 
direction and control in local aaetinga ia illuatrated by 
one seeting involving a coanunity agency repreaentative. 
Prior to thia Beeting, thia repreaentive had requested and 
was granted fron students the opportunity to sake a 
presentation before the group about the agency 'a needs for 
aaaiatance. At the neeting, the atudant chairman introduced 
the apeaker and directed the queationa 4 answer period 
subsequent to the presentation. The chaiman then thanked 
the apeaker and told her he would get back to her after the 
group diacuaaed and nade a decision on her request. After 
the agency peraon left, the group considered whether and how 
they might reapond to the assistance request. They decided 
to respond, and then assigned responsibilities for 
completing the project, an effort that required the 
recruitment of additional students. In discussing effective 
recruitment strategies, they explicitly considered the 
strengths and weaknesses of those used in prior projects. 

The size of student teams varied considerably from aite 
to aite, apparently reflecting differential auccess in 
recruiting and/or maintaining active memberships 

FiBetuaiag operatioaa. CRF/YCS ataff provide a atrong 
model in uaing feedback to improve its future operations. 
CRF staff gave continual attention during the year to 
finetuning YCS processes, participant roles and reaource 
materiala. Baaed on obaervationa and analyaia of local 
aitea and feedback from atudanta, teacher mentors and 
othera, '.:wo major improvementa were made on the basis of 
evaluation findinga. 

Pirat, it waa diacovered that taachara and atudanta 
were finding the Handbook reaource deacribed aarliar 
aomewhat intimidating and unwieldy. The handbook had been 
carefully developed for program participanta over several 
yeara to articulate the full range of atratagiea that might 
be employed in local project development, e.g., community 
aaaeasment, reaource development, documentation, management, 
recruitment, publicity, aervice delivery, and ao forth. Thi 
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result is an iapressive coapandium of resources that in the 
past had baan providad to aach participating atudant and 
aach taachar sponsor. Bacausa pro j act Maabars wara under 
the iaprassion that thay had to sake use of every resource 
in the Handbook in order to Mount an effective project, some 
felt overvhelsed and discouraged with their accosplishaents. 
In actuality, the Handbook was intended for use on an "'as 
needed** basis — as appropriate to a particular activity and 
its unique needs. To rectify this source of frustration, 
each project now has on file a copy or two of the coaplete 
Handbook, while each student Beaber now has a streanlined 
version containing only those resources Bost likely to be 
needed and geared toward the particular student's 
responsibility in the local setting. All teans, however, 
are still expected to cosplete written project proposals and 
evaluations for each project undertaken. 

A second aajor change resulting froB the fonnative 
evaluation involved the role of the comnunity Bentor. Rather 
than serving as a Bentor for a single school site, the 
coBDunity Bentors, renaaed coBBunity resource volunteers 
(CRV) , now serve as resources for all YCS participants. Any 
school group Bay contact the CRV whose expertise and/or 
contacts best fits particular project needs. In this new 
capacity, a CRV Bay have contact with several schools during 
the year. The purpose of the contact, however, ran still 
range froB coBBunity networking to providing assistance in 
planning and iBplaaenting local projects. CRVs also 
continue to share their professional expertise and 
accoxnplishBents with students and Baintain their iaportant 
role Bodel function. 

Both these changes apparently have been quite 
beneficial. Teachers pointed to the Handbook as one of the 
Bost valuable and effective resources in the progran. 
Likewise, responses to the CoBBunity Resource Volunteer 
questionnaires suggest that these individuals are highly 
satisfied with their new roles. 

What Are the Bffeots of the TCS ProgrsB? 

This section reports on the extent to which YCS is 
Beeting its Bajor goals for students and its' effects on 
teacher sponsors and others in the coBBunity. These findings 
draw on the self •reports of students, teacher sponsors, 
parents, and coBBimity Bentors as well as on docuBsntation 
and direct observation of YCS events. 

Do TCf ftudeBts orga&ise and Z^pleBeat OMBOBity BBd 
•ohpol fervioe Vrojeots? The roster of projects which YCS 
teaBS planned and iBplesanted clearly indicates yes. These 
included : 
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•stablishing long-term relationships with local 
convalsscsnt and rstirsnent hones, including regular 
visits, special student-provided programs, monthly 
birthday parties, etc.; 

organizing and implementing school cleanup and 
beaut if icat ion campaigns; 

launching community cleanup and beautification 
campaigns; 

organizing special holiday events for disabled 
children; 

planning and implementing food and clothing drives for 
the needy and homeless; 

Organizing and implementing on-site childcare to enable 
parents to participate in school events (e.g., School 
Council, Back to School Night, PSTA) ; 

In addition to these service projects which were 
planned and conducted by YCS teams, members also responded 
to requests for assistance from a variety of public service 
agency projects, e.g.. 

Assisting the Braille Institute in activities for blind 
children; 

Helping the Red Cross in the LA Marathon; 

Completing a book labeling project for the public 
library; 

Assisting in the Wilderness Fair 

Participating in a valkathon for the March of Dimes 

Providing volunteers for the DARE project 

Helping a large museum provide services to its patrons 

All school teams planned and organized at least one 
project in addition to participating in CRF-vide activities. 
However, there vas considerable disparity in the number of 
projects undertaken. Some school teams clearly were more 
productive than others in this regard, a seeming result of 
membership size (i*e., those teams with a larger, active 
membership vere involved in a greater number of public 
service projects) and local leadership. 

By most accounts, students' planning and implementation 
of these various events was successful. As the results in 
Table 10 show, students and teacher sponsors responded 
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positively vh«n asked whether YCS had helped students to 
learn how to plan and organise comiunity service activities 
and whether students had accoeplished their plans to help 
their connunities and schools through YCS. 

Table 10: Effects of YCS on Students^ Ability 
to Provide Co na^T^itY Service 

Students & Teachers Responses 

Students yyaghers 

Has YCS helped you (students) in 3.9 3.6 

knowing how to plan and organize 
coflu&unity service activity? 

Did you acconplish your plans to help 3.8 
your community and school through YCS? 

Ratings on five point scale, from not at all to very 
effective 



Community agency staff for whom YCS students had 
provided service were even more positive about the program's 
effectiveness in preparing students fcr community service. 
They highly rated students performance in assessing needs 
and performing service and opined that these efforts were 
principally student^directed and managed. They also felt 
that these same students in the future would be able to plan 
and implement community service projects without the support 
of their teacher-sponsors or YCS. (See Table 11) It is of 
interest to note that the fiervice receivers (community 
agencies) appear relatively more satisfied with the quality 
of service than the service providers (students and 
teachers) • 
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Tftblt Hi COMmnitY Agtngy R^actiQn8 

to YCS Stv1c# Dalivrv 



a. Do you think that YCS h iS baan aff active 4.4 
in preparing atudants to take 

raaponaibility for conunity aarvica? 

b. How vail did YCS atudanta identify and 4.3 
aaa^aaa a need or needa they sight help 

you with? 

c. Hov veil did YCS atudenta iaplanent a 4.4 
project or aervice to aeet the need or 

needa? 

d. In your opinion, hov nuch of that effort 4.4 
reflected atrdant Banagenant exclusively? 

e. In your opinion, vould theae aane 4.4 
atudenta, vithout the aupport of their 
teacher-aponaor or YCS, be able to plcn 

and iBt^laiient connunity service 
activities in the future? 



Does TCS Affect Student CoafiitBent to CoBBunity 
■ervioe? The ability to plan and aanage pxiblic aervice 
pro j acta ia one prerequiaite to encouraging coanunity 
aervice; f catering a aenae of raaponaibility to on^ s 
coBBunity and to othera vho need help ia an equally 
iBportant part of the equation. To vhat extent does YCS 
foater such a aenae of conaitBent? Thia ia a difficult 
queatio>> to anaver and one for vhich aelf -report data ia 
eapeciaiiy vaak (becauae of biaa tovard socially acceptable 
reaponaea) • Nonetheleas, in order to raiae the question for 
the evaluation, students, teachera, parents, coBBunity 
resource Bentors,and social agency ataff vere aaked about 
perceived YCS effecta in thia area. Table 12 shovs that 
reaponaea vere poaitive, eapeciaiiy froB parenta, coBBunity 
reaource volunteera, and social aervice agency ataff. Note 
alao that virtually all atudenta indicated that they plan to 
continue vorki&ig in coBBunity aervice activities after they 
leave YCS. 
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Tablt 12; 
PtrgfiYtd Efgfcti or YCS on 

Studant CQmnltnant to gemaunltiv Service 

The views of students, teachers, parents, coBUDunity resource 
volunteers and social agency staff 

Stdnts Tchrs Par CRV 

Has participation in YCS 

increased students 'sense 4.0 4.2 4.5 4.4 

of responsibility for 
coxuBunity service? 

Tchrs SSA 

Hov likely are YCS students to 

continue to do connunity service 3.9 4.6 

in the future (after leaving YCS)? 

Par«Parents; CRV^Connunity Resource Volunteers; 
SSA^Social Service Agency Staff 



Intensive interviews with students indicated that they were 
clearly oriented toward social change and they welcomed the 
opportunity to take the initiative in fostering such change. 
As one young woman put it: 

Youth Coainunity Seirvice has developed my desire to 
involve ayself sore with the conuDunity. It teaches me 

to care and to help others [It] shows you the need 

for people to unite to help our schools and community. 
If we do unite, there is nothing that cannot be 
accomplished. 

Another young man eloqpiently articulated the sense of 
coinmitment he derived from his involvement in YCS: 

Many things bring joy to one's life. The smell of a 
hot, freshly baked pie, a trip to Disneyland. But 
there is no feeling like the kind one gets when an 
elderly person smiles and says thank you for caring or 
irtien a child's face beams when he beats you at muscial 
chairs. These moments make all the planning and all 
the fuss worthwhile. I have been in YCS for two years 
now, and I still enjoy the simple pleasures that 
accompany aY> event. That's why YCS is the most 
important organisation for me. ...I'll continue my 
commtmity work long after I leave high school. 



Does TCt Ikffeot ftudents' Leadership mmd foeial f kills? 
YCS-wide training and conferences emphasised the development 
of leadership and people skills to enable students to 
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proactivftly pursue social action goals and to ^'c-^k 
affactivaly with othars. Tabla 12 suggests that students 
feel these efforts were affective. The majority of students 
agree that participation in YCS has increased their 
understanding of leadership and their skill in using it. 
They likewise agree that YCS has batter enabled them to work 
with adults and with those who need help from conunity 
service agencies. Beyond this self-report data, students' 
ability to aobilise effort, to plan and inpleaent public 
service projects, and to maintain active local YCS teams is 
evidence of their skills in leading and working with people. 

The following anecdote derived from case study 
observations captures the effects YCS has on some 
students' assert iveness and social skills; 

During the student leadership retreat in November, 
1986, the evaluator spent time observing all of the 
school projects, but especially those participating in 
the case study. Working with one of these schools, the 
evaluator was quite taken by the plight of a particular 
female, white tenth grader. Shy, on the fringes of 
group activity, extremely reticent, not so neatly 
attired as her peers, this young woman seemed to be a 
prime candidate for YCS intervention. During the two 
days of the retreat, this young woman "^participated** in 
very little. Her teacher sponsor, when asked if the 
student was perhaps feeling unwell, replied that this 
behavior was the student's typical mode. 

Three months later, during the all -school February 
conference, this same tenth grader was observed to have 
becov.e an active participant — asking direct 
questions, seeking clarification, enjoying herself and, 
perhaps, her new-found identity. However, in addition 
to having acquired a bitter sense of her own worth and 
abilities, she now seemea to be in a position to show 
her concerns for her peers. 

At the end of a quest ion-and-answer ^e^«lon on a 
particular topic, a session in which the young student 
had asked several questions, the CRF staff member 
thought that all questions had been answered and was 
about to move on. She had not noticed a young black 
male student, a team member of the young woman being 
described here, timidly half raising his hand for a 
question. Before the CRF staff member could move to 
the next topic, the formerly shy student jumped into 
action. "Excuse me,** she said. "But Eric hare has a 
question you didn't get to.** Eric's question was 
answered, and the young woman sat down, obviously 
pleased that she had hel^ id someone become more 
involved in the program. 
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Beyond confidence and leadership building, note that 
students' responses to the last two questions in Table 12 
also address potential YCS effects in linking students aore 
effectively with their cosmunity and Bore particularly in 
connecting them with a network that Bay increase their 
success as adults. That is, the experience of aeeting and 
working successfully with professionals in social service 
agencies Bay also open the door to additional professional 
contacts and better access to other coBBunity resources. As 
one young woBan put it, "*FaBily BSBbers and friends are 
really iBpressed when we tell then how we Bet coBBunity 
leaders . 



Table 12; 

Perceptions of Effects on Leadership and Social Skills 



a. Has participation in YCS increased a.i 
your understanding of leadership? 

b. Has participation in YCS increased 4.1 
your ability as a leader? 

c. Has YCS helped you to work better 4.0 
with adults who help set up 

coBBunity service activities? 

d. Has YCS Bade you better at working 4.0 
with people who need help froB 

coBBunity service progress? 



What About Iffeots ob Btudeats^fehoolvork? Bureau- 
cratic constraints did not perBit the crxlection of student 
grades or other acadeBic perforBnnce indicators, so answers 
to this question also have to rely on the reports of YCS 
students, their parents and teacher sponsors. The results, 
shown in Table 13 suggest that all groups believed that YCS 
participation carried sobs benefits for students^ acadeBic 
perforsance in school. Note, however, that the responses 
are considerably less positive than those related to skill 
developBent in and delivery of coBBunity service. 
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Tftblt 13; 

PTcaptlons of Effects on Schoolwork 



Stdnts Taach Par 
Has participation in YCS helped you 3.7 3.6 4.1 
(students) do better in school? 

Has participation in YCS improved 3.8 
students' attendance at school? 



Asked to a»: ilfy the ways in which ^CS has influenced 
academic pttrfon^nce, about one third of the students and 
nearly half thsir responding parents and teacher sponsors 
did so. Students Bentioned isprcvenents in their t 
coflonunication skills and particularly thsir ability to 
participate in class discussions; inprovenents in their 
attitudes toward school and its inportance; and spending 
sore tine studying and doing honevork. Interviews with 
students in case study schools echoed these general areas of 
inprovenent and provided additional detail. Students cited 
specific inprovenents in language arts skills, particularly 
in oral connunication and to a lesser extent writing and 
reading. In addition, nany interviewees suggested that 
their acquisition of YCS-pronoted skills (planning, 
infomation gathering, problem solving, working with others) 
was beginning to nake then nore attentive students who were 
enjoying greater involvenent in classroon captivities. They 
were beginning to ask questions and to gain a fimer sense 
of the world around then — acadenic and social. 

Teacher and parent responses reiterated these sane 
sentinents. They particularly nentioned observing positive 
changes in their students' study and work habits, their 
independence, and their attitudes toward school; a nunber of 
parents also noted inprovenents in grades and progress in 
specific courses (English, History) . 

In sons cases, reported effects on acadenic perfomance 
were dranatic, as the case of an eleventh*grader just about 
to conplete his second year of YCS participation 
denonstrates. During the course of an interview, this young 
black nan, apropos of YCS effect on his schoolwork, proudly 
announced that, having started off as a narginal 
student, he had recently been recognised by his school for 
gains in both acadenics and industrial education. While 
this young nan was able to discuss his own contribution to 
such gains, he cheerily pointed out that he "didn't eare 
nuch about school** before joining YCS. 
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What About Othmr Iffaets on Studrats? Parents and 
atudants rasponaaa about tha of facta of YCS on student 
achoolvorlc aaphaaisa af factiva changaa in thair attitudes 
toward and aotiiation for schooling. Whan askad to rate 
these changes directly, parents were very positive (see 
Table 14) . Most felt that YCS participation had eitrongly 
influenced their children's attitudes toward school, toward 
themselves, and towards others. 



Table 14s 

Parent Perceptions cf the Effects on YCS 
on Student Attitudes 

Has participation in YCS isproved 4.2 
your child's attitude toward school? 

Do you think that participation in YCS 4.4 
has inpro\*ed your child's attitude toward 
hiB*or herself? 

Do you think that participation in YCS 4.3 
has improved your child's attitude toward 
others? 



One student's coounents well exemplify the potential 
power of such changes: 

I thought I didn't have much 'til I saw those kids from 
the home [Hathaway House for abused children]. They 
got nothing and I'm showing them that v ; care. I'm 
gonna do good in school so I can get to college and get 
a job where I can help the community. My brother 
laughs at me, but he never had YCS in his school 
[which] he never even finished. As for me, I'm gonna 
graduate next year and go to college. . 

The observations of another, third year student show 
similar failings of efficacy: 

When the teachers started to tell us that we could 
change the world to make it better, I couldn't see it. 
But I think now that maybe we can make the world 
better. If we're different than our folks were when 
they were kids we can all live together and no 
fighting. YCS helping other people is maybe just a 
start. [But] you need to start some place, even if 
it's just cleaning the street and the gang stuff 
[grafitti]. 



What About If foots em fcs om Teaohers? students are 
the primary targets of YCS goals, but teachers may also be 
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influttncttd by th<i progran — through diract training 
•xpioriancas, through aonthly Matings, through participation 
in coMiunity sarvica, and through aodaling YCS progran 
•tratagias. Tha raaulta in Tabla 15 indicata that taachers 
faal that participation in yps haa incraaaad thair 
underatanding of planning and aanagaaant akilla, and have 
had aoaa afracta on thair ovn abilitiaa in thasa araas. 



Table ist 
Parcaptions of Bffaeiia on Teat^hers 

a. Haa participation in YCS incraaaad your 4.0 
undaratanding of planning, organizing, 

and aanagaaant akilla? 

b. Haa participation in YCS incraaaad your 3.6 
ability to plan, organize, and aanage? 

c. Has participation in YCS had a positive 4.1 
affect on your teaching akills? 

d. Did participation in YCS help you 4.3 
accomplish your plans to help your 

coaaunity and a^ool? 



Nhile nany taachers perhaps felt that their akills in 
these areas ware already finely honed, aone did experience 
gro%rth. For example, one teacher commented on the effects 
of his helping students to plan their time so that community 
aarvice activivias would not detract from achool work. He 
offered tha following: 

Working witr tha atudants on planning and management 
akilla has helped ma take a cloaar look at my own 
practicaa. What I mean is that juat aa the YCS 
buainaaa might gat in the way of atudanta' class work 
without good organizing and time-management akilla, the 
same thing could happen to me. Working on theae akills 
with the CRF people and tha atudanta alao helped me to 
prioritize my own time and make aura that I can pull it 
all off. I gat aa much out of it aa the kida. 

Taachara ware alao quite poaitiva about tha affects of 
the program on their teaching. Soma felt that participating 
with thair atudanta in community service gave them greater 
inaight into thair atudenta aa individuala and it.to how best 
to capitalize on their paraonal and academic atrangtha and 
waalcneaaaa. As one teacher pointed out: 

Every time we work on a [YCS] project I learn more 
about the YCS kida and atudanta in general. Prom 
seeing what they can do whan they set it up, it helps 
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mm know btttar what Z can try for in class and how to 
lat: than know %^at thay ara raally capabla of. 

Anothar taachar also talkad of diract impact on 
classroom taaching: 

Saaing iihat naads to ba dona in tha conaunity and how 
ay studants ara abla to raspond halps mm kaap things 
currant in class. I can focus on vhat va^va saan and 
vorkad on, how tha studants raspondad to naads, and 
build on that to gat at issuai in aducation and 
sociaty. I^va built aoaa good diacuaaion topics, for 
All ay studants, from vhat I^va aaan in YCS work. 

As tha figuras in Tabla 15 attast, taachers alao ware 
vary aatiafiad with thair acconpliahmants in halping tha 
school and comaunity. Intaraatingly, taachars vara 
considerably mora aatiafiad than their students in this 
area. (See Tabla 10 for atudent ratings) 



other Indicators of Satisfaction with the Program, 
Parents, comnunity resource volunteers, and aocial aervice 
agencies strongly endorsed the inportance of programs which 
encourage atudents to participate in community aervlce. 
They feel that auch participation is critically important 
and that achools can and should play a role in fostering it 
(see Table 16) 



Table 16: 

Perceived Importance of School-Based 
ComaunitY fft rvlcc programs 

Par SSA 

a. How important is it for students to 4.6 4.7 
participate in community service? 

b. How important ia it for achools to 4.4 4.5 
prepare atudents to become involved in 

community service activities? 

CRV 

c. How important is it for agencies like YCS 4.5 
to work with schools to prepare atudents 

to take raaponsibllity for community 
service? 



The high ratinga (reported earlier) accorded YCS for 
preparing students, in both skill and attitude, to take 
reaponsibility for public service suggests that YCS ia 
fufilling this important mandate. In light of the program's 
unifon^ly high ratinga in moat all araaa, it ia intareating 
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to ste thm •xtmt to which Btudftnts and teachers' fael they 
hava achiavad thair paraonal goala for tha progran (Table 
17). While taachars' xatinga of aatiafaction on thia area 
are conaiatant vith Boat of thair other judgnanta about the 
program, atudanta raport relatively leaa aatiafaction vith 
their goal attaiiment compared to their other ratinga. 
Looking back to their expectationa for the prograa and their 
predoninant Motivation to he}p othera, it may be that they 
had unreal iatic expectationa for what they would be able to 
accompliah and/or were unaware of the planning and 
leaderahip akilla and organization they would ne«d to 
acqpiire to embark on auch helping activitiea. Many achools 
had a preponderance of firat year atudenta, and aome 
required conaiderable tine to get organized and moving. 



Table 17s 
Achievement of Personal Goals 

Students iMgherS 

Did you achieve your personal goals 3.7 4.1 

from participation in the YCS 
program? 



Nonetheless, the vast majority of students said they 
would recommend the program to friends who ask them about 
joining. Similarly, all teachers agreed that they would 
recommend to inquiring colleagues that they become YCS 
teacher sponsors. 



•DMMAIIY AND 00MCLU8Z0M8 

The findings of the Youth Community Service program 
evaluation indicate that the ConatitutJonal Rights 
Foundation has mounted an effective program to promot. 
community service and to develop leadership and ef f ica ;y in 
its participants. 

CRF has installed the YCS program in 22 schools, 
predominantly serving disadvantaged youth, and all of those 
schools have been able to stuccessfully plan and implement 
school and/or community service projects. For the vast 
majority of student participants, these projects are a first 
exposure to sustained volunteerism. 

YCS«*vide orientation I training, and conferences for 
students and teacher sponsors strongly support proerram 
goals. Participants appeared highly satisfied with and well 
motivated by sach of the events; they consistently rated the 
organisation and quality of specific components in the 
"very good** to ''excellent** range. 
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According to students, t^achttrs, parents, social 
•ervic# agants, and coBmunity BaBibar& involved in the 
progran, YCS students have developed Banagement skills and 
have gro%m in their leadership ability and their ability to 
effectively work with others. Their growth, according to 
participants, has cone from the process of organising local 
school teams and planning and conducting coaaunity service 
projects, processes that were facilitated by prograawide YCS 
efforts in training, network building, and coaaunity 
linking. Guided at first by teacher sponsors and supported 
by CRF/ycs staff efforts, aost local teai&s and the projects 
they engaged in grew in student initiation and direction. 

Not only have aost participating students developed 
skills that better enable thea to organise and deliver 
coaaunity service, but respondents also felt that they had 
gained a greater sense of responsibility for pursuing such 
projects a longer range coaaitaent to coaaunity service. 
The sense of accoapl ishaent froa planning and successfully 
coapleting projects that help others also sr^eas, for soae 
students, to have resulted in increased feeling of efficacy 
and significant increases in self confidence. 

Beyond delivery and coaaitaent to coaaunity service, 
YCS participation also seeas to have had soae effects on 
students' school perforaance. Although based on students, 
parents and teachers perceptions the effects in this latter 
area appear weaker than in the coaaunity service arena, 
respondents did report soae positive effects for aany 
students. In contrast to the direct effects on aanageaent 
and social skills and on coaaunity service delivery and 
attitudes, YCS effects on school perforaance appear indirect 
~ derived largely froa increased feelings of efficacy and 
self*direction and p rhaps froa a stronger connection to the 
school coaaunity ins ired by YCS. Because of the importance 
of school perforaance for future success, the nature and 
extent of YCS effects in this area deserve additional 
inquiry, inquiry which might profitably draw on acre direct 
student data, e.g., test perforaance, grades, attendance 
data. It seeas likely, however, that strong effects on 
acadeaic perforaance will require acre direct acadeaic 
interventions — efforts that aay be beyond the scope of 
YCS. 

While aost respondents were highly satisfied with the 
prograa, it was apparent that soae schools had achieved acre 
success than others — this was apparent in respondent 
ratings, in the sheer size of aeabership at each site, in 
the nvjoibers of continuing students, and in the Boaber of 
projects accomplished. 8u^ variance is to be expected: 
despite its api^arent success, it must be reaeabered that YCS 
is a young prograa and still in the process of finetuuing 
its strategies and procedures. During the evaluation, it 
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was apparent that tha auccaaa of any school taam was highly 
dapandant on tha conitaant and laadarahip of its taachar 
sponsor. Tha mnbar of first yaar taachar sponsors during 
tha yaar of tha avaluation (a yaar in which only two of tha 
tvanty two schools vara first yaar prograBS) attaats to 
considarabla attrition in this araa, attrition that is not 
conduciva to tha growth of strong local programs • Civan the 
posit iva rasponsas of this yaar ^ a taachars, howavar, tha 
taachar attrition problaa is likaly to diainish; furthar, 
tha growing cadra of axpariancad taachar aponaora ia likaly 
to rasult in strongar local prograaa and laaa atudant 
attrition* Tha iasua of attrition, howavar, for both 
taachar aponsors and studanta, ahould ba furthar trackad and 
axplorad. It ia claar that CRF/YCS ataff ara awara of thase 
problans and working hard with local aitas to allaviata 
than. 

Finally, tha rola of CRF-basad program ataff and its 
prograa-wida activity in the success of the program ahould 
not ba underaatimated. They are the cement that holda the 
program together, atimulating commitment, providing 
incentives through program-wide events, organizing apecific 
akill training, building networks And facilitating access to 
resources that local projects can draw from, giving one-on- 
one assistance as rdcessary, and continually analyzing and 
refining the program. 
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